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of prices, and advise them whether to increase or
decrease their scale of production. They can persuade,
as well as pay, their members to send the right things
* to market, so far as possible at the right time and in
the right quantities.
Fifthly, it is possible for co-operatives, provided
they control a sufficient volume of the product, to
modify the price level prevailing by withholding
supplies from the market. The desirability of such a
policy is open to question. We shall postpone a dis-
cussion of its merits and demerits until we come to
analyse State intervention in agriculture.
Finally, co-operative marketing has the merit of
giving the farmer, who is partly responsible for its
organization, an insight into the marketing mechanism.
He sees what are the problems and the difficulties of
the middlemen, and begins to realize that they may
not, necessarily, be exploiting him.
These advantages are considerable, and have resulted
in the setting up of a number of highly successful
co-operative organizations. The Danish bacon, butter
and egg co-operatives, the New Zealand Dairy Produce
Export Board, the California orange growers, the
numerous milk marketing associations throughout the
United States, are only a few examples. But pro-
ducers' co-operative marketing is not always successful
and, particularly, has never made much headway in
England. It has, undoubtedly, its disadvantages as
well as its advantages.
First, it may be difficult to introduce in an area
where mixed fanning predominates, as it does generally
in England. There are considerable advantages to a
marketing organization in specializing on one or a
group of related products. On the other hand, it is